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Wh;ile concerns over literacy are corason in 
contemporary times , similar concerns have been raised in other 
historical periods. Despite earlier predictions of Aioerican mastery 
of English^ the Harvard Reports of the 1890s reflected anxiety over 
literacy among freshman college students from even ''the JDest families 
in point of culture and breeding^ and from the best schools." In 
addressing who was responsible for the proaiem^ language critics and 
educators of the era engaged not so much in soul searching as in 
blame shifting. Preparatory schools took the brunt of the attacks . 
The students themselves were criticized for spending too much time in 
the lower levels of education. Other targets included "the home, the 
very cheap newspaper, the street" and even advertising^ which was 
labeled an ^'acknowledged evil" and a ^'perversion of talent . " The 
colleges themselves and their entrance examinations ^^ere attacked by 
critics. It is hoped that present-day calls for educational reform 
x^ill seek out effective solutions and not just a revival of 
educational methods that do not work- (Fifty-Height references are 
attached.) (SG) 
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B^ck to til© F^iiitnr^ 



e Pomfs oHf«?i\ ofH"'o'^i» stated thi^dcKti 



Concerns over- iitora^y ar® all aroiAJS^d las. Im papex I 
i^^ild like -to take yois back in "tijffls to the second half of th© last 
c^ntu^. It is the tin^ of the Harvard Reports. Issued in 1892, 
189S, and 1897 respectively s, -^ley n^rcilsssly exposed tlie **bad^ 
English of £x@slmisii and showed th© admeteenth- century ©dbcatiooal 
and eultmral c^sis^iiiltY. Jomrnals, mas^iBes« newspapers addressed 
the "growing illiteracy^ of students while di,ligently shifting 
blaiae fra» one institution to another — frcMS college to preparatory 
school to high sch«>ol to ©lemesEtary school. In addition, parents, 
the media, and Itoerican society as a whole received their fair 
shaop© of ^iticima. 

Miil® literacy crises are as old as literate tin^ itself 
C Daniels 33), their definition and scope vary. Wnis, literacy in 
the nineteeii-'th ceotory did not suffer fr«a the iroltitude of 
definitions w© labor under today. It usually described basic 
skills — ©rtiiogr^hy, punctuation, gr^M»r, paragraphs « style, even 
I^nmanship. In addition, the ill iterate in^ys*' of the Harvard 
Reports were '^picked boys" C Goodwin 2921, that is, boys from "the 
best f allies in point of culture and breeding, and frcaii the best 
schools" IHili, •'English/Schools/^ 123). 

Early Misrxcans showed few signs of linguistic uneasiness 
C Daniels 33 K Malt «hi'to^, filled with the upbeat spirit of a 
a©w nation, so believ^ed in liner ica and her p®opl® that in 1850 hm 
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eould mMQlBimz "Th® ^©r-icaas or© going t© b® the most, fluent and 
melodious wi^d peopl® iia liie world- -and the laost p©rf©crfe tssers 
of wordB** CMtenck®!! 13}. Y©t only 42 years later, t&e first, report 
of til® Ccsimi-fctae ©a English C^^^Nseition and Ihetorle to th® 
Harvard Osrerseexrs c^m^lained vocif©roxssly abotit tixe "inefficiency 
of SKJst impils, and th@ deplorable neglect of stost schools, ia t&o 
raaitter of English coi^>osi-tion" C Ma.tloo 1892, 388). Had Ifliitman 
i^en o'^rly enthusiastic? Ifiiat had h^pened between his 
esmberanc® and th@ disillusioned voic© of th© CcMiBittee? What. 
tren<^ in philosophy and educational theory, what shifts in 
politJ-calc economic, and social circums't^ces altered eo 
dramatically the atititud© towards th© te^rloan tongue? 

Most of Malt Iftiitman • s copatxiots rejoiced in th© ^^rican 
language only a f©w years longer. Frcm th® late sixties on, 
l^ricans and their language an-tered a troubled r©l«ationship. 
Charles W. Eliot;, president of Harvard, assraaed the task of 
language gu^dian. Mm ac^oiowledged in 1871 that "bad spelling, 
incorrectness as well as inelaganc® of ®:spression in writiiiig, 
ignorance of th© simplest rules of punetuation" bad becoro® a great 
probla® in bsgimiiBg frestean classes and called for entrance 
exams C^d. in Judy, "OMi^sition, ^ 36). Two years later, a3.1 
Harvard applicants had to pass a written ec^i^sition, an mism 
soon imitated by most, coil©ges and universities. This requirefoent 
OT^Ia^sisf-'d orthography, ptmctiaatiois , graMmr, and sxpression. In 
1877, paragraphing was tes-tedj and in 1882, students rewrote bad 
sentences as further proof of their c<^i^tencif CKitzha^r 57, 72). 
Fat despite the fact that graEsroar schools now prepared 



students to pass th®s© essays, the csaadldatos still displayed tb© 
"tedious medioerity^ and disgraceftil errors of their- pxedecessoz-s 
CHill, "^raglish/Schools 124 K la 1879^ ^^eis 50 p©rc®is-t ©£ 
Har^asrd's applicant® failed th® ©ntiranc® ©HamiBatiors , inasi^ t^r® 
adao-tted conditioB,^ thus costisig the colleg® tisne aad m^nmy 
•to ma^@ tkmBm "conditicjiasd^ students into regulars colleg©-l©vel 
classes CHill,, ^Mmw&i:^*' 11 K 

la th© 18 90s, cjoacens over the literacF of toarica's fresfemen 
rea<3bed oesw heights. Harvard appointed tlir©® lB.ymBn-~E, L. 
Oc^dkin, Charles F. ^daras, and Josiah Quixncy — to ©K^ine 
C(^as»osition and r-hetor-ic at the college. Their efforts resulted 
in th© tbr^® reports ^ntioned earlier. This is ho^ P. 
^arx-ison described the i.ork of the C<»mit-tee in 1892 s **Uiihapp^ 
instr^ictor^ w©re confroatad with iimattire thoughts set damn in a 
grabbed and slovenly hand, miserably expressed and wretchedly 
spelled** 1 299- 300 K To show tliat preparatory schools were 
responsible for their students* failmres^ the Coimiit-teo 
ateinist^red a survey to inccming freste^o, asking tb^ to "tell 
all" about their schools* teaching methods. Mding insult to 
injury* the Cc^moittee then printed the "worst specimens ... in 
reduced facsimile" to "raise a blush on the cheek of ©very 
principal who reads" th^a ( "Inglisli/Prep" 3S8). 

Thrme years later, the Ck^omittee pz'ii2t-®d 16 traBslation 
ex^d.BationB in order to esc^rniiie ^*i#iiat advan-.,9S, if any, [had] been 
i^de." The 1892 report had fomid these translations not to be 
**]^siglish» but a close apim>ach to gibberish. ^ The new batch faxed 
©ven worse. H %iriter in Tkm Hation labeled the 189S exaaples "a 



low order of CKMic litaratsire" and r^arked acidly that "tli® 
±ESiX3^Bnc® of La-tin and ignoranca of Esiglisli are here displayed in 
aboist ©qimi proportion" f ^College English^ 219-220). Anotlxer 
eorrespondeat remarked, "TbBY are sigsply tryiog to translat:® fro® 
on© imknowa tongue into another" C Goodwin 291-292). 

Tbm Canmittee*s last report was bas@d on 1*300 ex^inatlon 
Peepers. ThB^v again illustrated *»the growing illiteracy of 
Mierican boys*** a phrase that: had by now t^oosie a household word. 
Eieaminers €N^>lained that **the problerEi with the papers was alfi^st; 
entirely gra^oR^tical and i^chanical'* %Judy 135) and '^that the i^st 
noticeable feature . . . Cwas] their eirtr^^ orudeness both of 
thought, and exeoution" C201). ^^itiners' marks reflected their 
di^^y: only one paper received an 1 and 96% of th^ or below. 

Who was to bl^Be for this pitiful state of affairs? 
Conc^n^ teachers and public figures had addressed this question 
even l^fore the Harvard Reports appeared in print. Laxiguage 
criti.cs and educators, however, engaged not so nmch in soul 
searching as in bla^ shif-ting. As late ae 1873, John Eaton, 
Cciny.ssioner of Education, still ccm^limentsd the high schools for 
preparing students for college as well as for practical life CJudy 
71). Stow the lower schools suffered atta<^&5 frcm everywhere. 
President Sliot shcmed a certain neutrality by dist^ributing the 
faults evenly to schools, -to family, and to society at large, 
although, more oftsn thasi not, fonnal rather than Infox!^^ 
education got the whip. In his essay "Mhat Is a Liberal 
Education?", Eliot ariticized the preparatory schools for not 
imsnETOving their Instructions, forcing colleges to pick up the 



For Host college msm^ the C^nui-tl:©© included ^ reasons for tlie 
poor- performance @f iacOTiiig freshen law iadeed with tlie 
"defectiiir© and ir:ad3q«at® training in the preparatory schools 
esE^ciallY their <K»iitii»ied use of oral teaching n^thods aad 
neglect of daily writing practice Cqtd. in "English at Harvard" 
3001. ^turally, the preparatory schools refused to b© the scape- 
goat for ©veryhody else. Garrison understood their plight: **In 
order to distribute the burden soiaght to be thrust apoa themt [the 
pre^ratory schools] loust in tmcn ary out against the gr^iasr 
school and the pri^^ s^kioI** (300). Many of th^ did, and thus 
the nmm calling continued. Ev©nti^lly« an angry public sought 
and found culprits a^ng ill -prepared teachers, lasy students « 
neglectful parents, an indifferent society, and the sensationalist 
ii^dia. 

"H€»r can our students speak and ^ite a graceful English t^en 
their oi*n t©achers ifould fail the colleges* entrance 
examinations?" C "College English" 220), Critics repoatedly asked 
this question. "One may go into half the schools of this city and 
find children taught by t^^rangy, slangy, slipshod speakers," said 
one of them (220). But according to John J. Jennings, a 
c^Minection betupsen illprepared teachers and their salaries 
escisteds "It is intpossible , of course, to obtain cc^^tent 
instructors without paying the market price in the way of 
salaries" (455). 

Students th^nselves must shoulder s^m of the bl^i^ for their 
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failixra in collog® adteissioii estaasiiisatioiis ^ said Soodwin. They 
spent "seven or ©igh-t y®ars in doing work wMch should have bean 
d©oe ia five or eJjs" C 292 ) . oeaded reforms w©Bld allow ho^B 

■t® ^giii their systematic; studies earlier. ^In thm in® an tlM®^^ 
Ooods^in argi^d, colleges "caa ^ply powerful pressure fr«a above 

the sc^iools beloM tb^, i*iiioli will be in turn eagerly 
traEJiSMitted to the lo%^er level where the real work uniBt be done" 
C293). 

Several educators mud writers aooueed paints by citing 
Fresidant Eliot; " I ^liev© it is chiefly the fault of parents 
and of unfavorable conditions of l^onerican society" C Harrison 310K 
Ifllli^ F. E^eifer echoed this sontiment v^en he considered the 
ti^ a teacher has to protect b a students frc^ influences 
elseidieres "The hcm^, the very cheap newspaper, the street # have 
furnished th^ with their acmmmn s^eoh . . . under various 
circumstances fr^ their infancy, without any vacation, and for a 
good many hours a day** C 327 ) . feewer also included advertis^ent 
as^ng tl^se c^mj^ting forces and called it an "acknowledged evil*^ 
idiich like "no other perversion of talent has don© so madh to 
vulgarise our speech" {327). 

F i nally, the fault- finding and eriticizing c^i© full timi: 
The bl^ne lay with the colleges and tiieir en'teance aKaininatlons . 
Without these requlr^Rents , the schools could concentrate on real 
taacdiing instead of prep^ing students for a laer© test. El^r L. 
C^irtisSf a l^ssachusetta superintendent of sohools, veh^&ently 
condeamed the eseamination syst^: 

Th® lo^er spools do not have thm 'college requir^^nts* 



s"taEidxng befor® thCTi as a bax to goode honest; -tpacshiiigi 
and comequentl^ they direct, their efforts to shild 
devel0^t©at ratfc©r tliars t© gtisff so lauoh of tlsiss tliat, 
and til© other iat© th® pupil iM a sl\mn timB thmt Si@ smy 

T^e co^laints al^u-l^ tb® "^gsowiag il literacy of teericaa 
bosfs^ aad tbe searoh for es^lanatAons did not. occur in a vaCTrw. 
Historians of 19th- century oc^positioti and rhetoric list several 
causes for the literacy csrisis; the sudden growtti of eollegv s and 
tmi^rarsities « tha div®-.r«!it:y ©f stBdeat prepas-atioiij and tlx© laek 
of a^lequately trained instrtietors « l^iile these explanations carry 
considerable s^rit, additional f actor e contributed to the 
pz^oceixpation i^ith entrance exsininations , i.e.^ a shift in 
attitude -towards language, changes in philosophy and educational 
thaory, and a new technology and industry. 

Ms mentioned earlier, initially ^^ricans had felt lastly 
|K>sitive ^bo\2t the **n©w" Esiglish sh^sed by settlers from such 
differing linguietic backgrounds. Walt Mhitinan celebrated tlie 
co^raon s^ech in his pomm and writings s **The Real Dictionary will 
give all the words that exist in use, the bad words as will as 
any. The Real Gramoar will be that ^^lich declares itself a 
nucleus of tlm spirit of the laws, with liberty to all to carry 
out the spirit of the laws, even by violating them, if necessary" 
Iqtd. in ^noken 73-74 K 

This "^respite frcm lin^istic insecurity" was brief CPaniels 
45). Mter 1850, ^itlsh attacks against l^ricanisms €»3nvinc©d 
Smerioans that their language was t.angled mess badly needing to 
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b® strai^tssi©d o^t., st^idardisedg and •tmigli't in an oz^erly iiaimer 
to cMltoaa md adults alik©** 148 K Ifewspapers and jotirssals 
piiblisl^d iimuiiierabl® art:lel©8 on gcjod ^©rsus bad Eiriglish while 
readers ©sigaged ia lively ©sofoanges abotst issag© in the 
c&n^8pQiti6^nae secrtions of th©ee publica-tioiis. 

^Sriters lik® Ri^ard ^ant- ^i-t®- -Daniels ealls hlM the 
•"^win lie«@an of his da^" C49)--aad G@org® Perkins tersli, lecturer 
at Colis^la College « misrked diligently to purify fln^rican English. 
From 1867 to 18?0, Wiite chastised fellow Bmerica^s in his feMsE 
c^lmm, conde^ing "^-Uie degradation of langiiage, the utter 
almlition of siiE^le, clear and manly speech." Like later the 
Har^^ard C^mittee of the lS90s, ifcit© accused the schools « the 
IN^pular press, advertising, even d^»cracy itself for th© 
deterioration of th© laiEigiiag©. 

although lass prescsriptive than t&iteg ftersh saw the 
comsption of lasiguage go hand in hand with th© downfall of a rac© 
C 646-4?). lfeer®fore, accidental comiptiou had to b® rosi&ted 
throtj^ th© study of finglo-Saxon, an Ekiglish Marsh considered 
still pisr© C381ff). 

Many cont^poraries of ^trsh shared his views about the close 
connection teti^een laag^iage, thought, and action. Charles F. 
TkmlME arg^d that ''if to think is isapox-tasit, liiiguiatic training 
is important. For we think in words. !Oierefore, thinking b©C€^*as 
clear, orderly, profotmd, as langtiag© is adeqiiate*^ C2?4|. M.H. 
Buekha®, professor of Greek at the University of Vermont, agreed, 
^Th@ purity of language e^»re@s@s and aids clearness of thotsghts 
vulgarity^ profanity, coarseness « carelessness in langnsgep d@Bp&n 



til© characteristics they express" C^d. Judy 117). In this kiad 
of thiukirsgs 

aiiy e^ore a iBispla<s©«S ecssissav a daiagling pax'ticipl© « or 
a disunified paragraph g was Bot sisply ai)^ ©rrsr Ib 
cc^MMaic^-tioia or a st.ylist.ie infelicity, but an error in 
^mxmht,, BisorganiEed papers gsmb €icm& disorganized 
mijids; ptmctoa-tion was a@ is^ortant as sentence 
construction. Language instarnction therefore took on 
©norsi©^ isi^liaations s for through correet and 
msthodicsal iustnsction a person *s mind could also be 
isBproved. 1125-126) 
fhm iaflticnce of ISth-century faculty psycshologys still 
popiilar witli Sn^rioan ©ducat ional theorists, assisted sudh ideas 
about language. For Millie 11. Ruesell, lae^uage accc^ipanied th© 
three stages of observation, r©fl©eti©ii, and expression. First, 
laa^ag© helped ths mind sort o\st e^perieece by supplying a 
vocsabwlaryj se€2ond, language facilitated thoijght because all 
thought nas believed to b© verbal tJiought} and third, language 
was, ©f course, th© rfladium of aasmufiication CJudy 100-03). 

Yet faculty psychology particular ^peal lay in its us© of 
the scientific iietlMsd ^ich may have become, so Stephen Judy 
argues, "in part z-^^s>c*risible for tli® dwiieaad for sM^iffi^" and thu 
anabasis on pracliicality, simplicity, and frequency in laR^age 
t®achiiig and textbook witing C96-f?). 

Method, practicali"^, ar.d simplicity- -tlies© concepts also 
ruled t^ forces of induBtry and business, forces that helped 
change Imerioa frofs an agricultural, self-contained nation into 
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the mifean, Indus txialised, msiTld-open giant sh© is today. 
^®ref©r©9 s^ssreeenfeat-i^s from busisaess asid industry supported 
©ducaticssi and in partimilar tlioE*© ediscatioaal theoiries that 
dir@etlif watered to their a@©ds. 

Scshools interpreted those ii©®ds as i^rkers cowld 's^it© 
and r©ad and do a littl© aritlM^tic and therefor© better ttieir" 
station ie life« Yet literacy provided ^ in ©ipial meastir^Se 
productivity and benefits to eooiety as a whole (Graff 236). Most 
of all, llteraoy ^^ant having a more orderly ^ disciplined mind. 
Maniif acturors , of comrs©, valued diseipliaed saindg. Mores than thm 
reading and writing, they appreciated this sid© effect of 
schooling. Over cogniti^ skills, they preferred their woricers^ 
eleaniineas, their positive attitude, and their punctuality. Ind 
ind€>ed, ®ass s^diooling and public ©ducation pxOTiotsd "disciplines 
Hsorality, and the * training in being trained^ that saattered ^st 
in the CTeation and preparation of a modem industrial and urban 
work fore®" (Oraff 260). 

Richard Qtasam ar^es that the Industrial Revolution required 
a oonsoiou.^n@Bs **that c^uld see and approve the opportunity for 
©attended control through technique" C266). After the Harvard 
Reports, i^ny educators lik©wis© saw tlair salvation in t©chniqu©. 
Th©y stec©ss©d syst^satic and saii^lifi@d approaches to writing. 
Following a step-by-step method, observing a great many rules, 
saoet students did aohiev© ^ohanical sorrectness but lost 
freshness of esipression. Teachers like Hill and Barrett Mendell, 
infltiential ifirit@rs of h5.ghly prescriptive cong>osition texts, 
despaired over the results their texts achieved. The students. 



Hill CG^siplalEiedj, cotild not ^pixt foTth iiat;israllY and with the fox-ce 
of their mm personality,** His slowest desoriptiora of '*th®m© 
laogMag®*^ will strik© a c!s©rid in all ^itiag t.©acli©rs; 

I fcaow eo laagiiag®--anaieEit or iRodern, civil iaed or 
savag©"-so ineuf £icient for th® purpoaes of langiaags, so 
drssry assd iB^s^r^esivo, as th^^ language in tli® mass. 
Maw two or tbre© hmdr®d young tmn, who seeia to 
really aliv® as they appear in th© flesh, can have k©pt 
theiBselves entirely out of tlxeir «?riting« it is 
i^qpossibl® to miderstand. C ^leglish/CollegQs*' 5111 
Hill did aot see the oorniectioa between his tesrt books and 
the dull, it©^anistie, albeit correct, writing of him freslanan 
students. Let us hap& will explore th® iiaplioations and find 
n^r® ©ffeotiw solutions to otir present literacy crisis than 
laereiy revive methods that did not work. 
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